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A TORNADO ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Our steamer had touched at Memphis, Tennessee, 
on a sultry evening in June 1858, and having dis- 
charged freight and taken on passengers, we put 
out, and headed up river under full steam. To 
enjoy the time and scene more perfectly, I had 
drawn a chair to the front rail of the veranda-deck, 
and sat in a lotus-eating frame of mind gazing at 
the magnificent panorama which every bend up 
river unrolled before the eye. The glorious flood 
of the Mississippi upon which we were now sailing, 
swelled as it then was by the great ‘June rise,’ 
caused by the melted snows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, rolls down in majesty towards the sea, giving 
in its course two thousand five hundred miles of 
navigable water, and colours the Gulf of Mexico for 
sixty miles from the Belize with its milky hue. 

I was chatting with a gentleman who was 
engaged in the Santa Fé trade, when suddenly 
there fell upon us a thick darkness, pre- 
ceded by a spattering of large rain-drops. I 
should rather say that we were enveloped in 
a thick blackness, as if the scene had been almost 
instantly veiled by a velvet pall. The next 
moment, and with a roar and thunder-crash so 
terrible, so deafening, as to almost suspend the 
action of the heart, a tornado was upon us. 
Pushing back my chair involuntarily, I felt the 
deck cant up to starboard, so as to unseat me; and 
scrambling toward the weather-rail, I heard a 
terrific crash through the hurricane-deck overhead, 
as the two great smoke-stacks (or funnels, measur- 
ing some twelve feet in circumference) were broken 
off close to the upper deck, their strong iron stay- 
rods snapping like hempen cord, and the entire 
upper works of the vessel strained out of position. 

The rain had become a blinding deluge, the 
roll and crash of the thunder deafening, and the 
horrors of the scene rendered more awful by the 
rapid flashes of sheet-lightning which momentarily 
lighted up the tumultuous river, now raging like a 
mad whirlpool. Fearing that the whole upper works 
of the boat would go by the board, I crawled to 
the larboard stairway leading to the hull-deck, and 


— 


proceeded to pull myself down, which it required 
all the strength of desperation to do, against the 
solid force of the wind ; but on gaining the lower 
steps of the flight, I found a group of the deck- 
hands, and the mate (a herculean man of iron 
courage) urging them with terrible oaths to do 
something which he wanted done, but which their 
wild terror rendered them powerless to execute. 
Some four or five of their number had been blown 
overboard and lost, and the remainder were now 
deaf to anything but an impulse to cling for dear 
life to something or anything, in the darkness and 
terrors of the time. 

The conviction instantly flashed on me that, in 
the event of the vessel going down, there would 
be no chance for life in my then position ; so, 
lifted rather than crawling up the stairway, I 
regained the cabin deck, where, on my hands and 
knees, passing round the larboard side, I came 
to a door-way leading into the saloon. Entering 
this, I found everything in confusion, the furni- 
ture being all displaced. But the pendent lamps 
were still alight, and the relief of being able to 
see was very great, though counterbalanced by the 
feeling, that at any moment the whole cabin or 
boat might heel over and be swallowed up in the 
maddened river. I crawled into my state-room to 
secure a life-preserver (two of which were in each 
berth) ; and on coming out saw, seated against the 
lower side of the cabin, one of our passengers— 
an invalid far gone in consumption, who had been 
in California, and was now returning home to die. 
He sat calm and collected amidst the outcry 
and wild confusion that prevailed throughout the 
saloon, and addressing me, asked if there was 
another life-preserver there. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘ there is.’ 

‘Will yeu give it to me?’ he continued, ‘as I’m 
not well able to help myself, and the folks here 
are so mortal skeered, I can’t get any of them to 
do me that favour.’ 

Returning quickly to the state-room, I procured 
a life-preserver ; and handing it to him, asked 
hurriedly, whether he would take his chance in 
the cabin, or if I should help him outside. 2 
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*No,’ said he ; ‘I’m obliged to yeu; but look out 
for yeurself. I'll stay here—it don’t make much 
matter nohow.’ 

Passing out on the door I had entered by, I felt 
my way forward to a ladder-way leading up to 
the hurricane-deck ; my idea being, that if the 
boat heeled over, I would be in a better position 
there, as not being liable to be caught by any top- 
hamper in her going down. On reaching the 
opening to the upper deck, I found that one of the 
smoke-stacks, in falling, had crashed through a 
portion of the steering-house, and lay partially 
over the aperture through which I had to pass 
—the space left being barely sufficient to allow 
the forced passage of my body; this I essayed. 
Having succeeded with difficulty, I lay flat in the 
vicinity of the texas, as the cabins on the upper 
deck appropriated to the pilots are called. 

I had been in this position but a few minutes, 
when, with a splintering crash, the larboard wheel- 
house was blown into atoms, as if it had been 
paper; and at the same time the pantry on deck 
below was smashed in—its contents making a din 
which was audible above the storm—and gave the 
idea that the machinery of the boat had given 
way. A vivid flash of lightning shewed me a 
twenty-foot ladder lying a few yards aft, towards 
which I drew myself; and pulling off a black silk 
handkerchief from my neck, I tied my left arm 
above the elbow to the last rung, in order that, 
if carried down by the swirl of the boat, the 
ladder would help to bring me to the surface, 
even should I lose my hold. Another flash of 
sheet-lightning, and I saw a man at the other 
end of the ladder, and he seeing me at the same 
instant, shouted: ‘How long before she goes 
down ?” 

I shouted back to him: ‘The wheels are still in 
motion: she may reach shore without going over 
—keep cool. Is the ladder free at your end ?’ 

* Yes, he answered, as I felt him try it. 

‘We'll know our fate in five minutes,’ I added, 
and neither of us spoke again. Oh, those five 
minutes! never have I passed such in the course 
of a long diversified life, and I trust never shall 


I had tried in vain to get off my boots and 
coat, the blinding rain and the force of the 
storm preventing a successful effort; and as I 
lay with quickened breath, expecting the instant 
climax, there was a dull heavy thud, that made 
everything shake, a bright flash of light from 
the lower deck, as the furnace-doors were flung 
open, and above us we saw the steep clay bank 
and dark outline of the forest trees of the Ten- 
nessee shore, against which we had been driven. 
I instantly began to free my arm from its lashing, 
but the silk handkerchief having strained, made 
it difficult to unloose its knot. While so engaged, 
I saw the man who had hold of the other end of 
the ladder, dash wildly across the deck towards 
the top of the starboard wheel-box, evidently 
intent on jumping from it to the steep and crumb- 


ling bank which now overhung us. Not being yet 
free, I could not rush to stop him, so, shouted 
with all my might: ‘Don’tjump!’ But not hear- 
ing, or unheeding me in his terror, he sprang, and 
was lost. Getting loosed at last, 1 made my way 
quickly to the lower deck, where a terrible scene 
of tumult and confusion presented itself. The 
open furnaces gave abundant light, and the boat 
was held against the bank by the force of the 
wind, but was being slowly moved down stream 
with a grating motion, influenced by the current. 
The captain and crew, with many of the pas- 
sengers, were in a group on the forward deck; 
the former, silent and quite unnerved ; but the 
mate—with no clothing on him save a red flannel 
shirt, the sleeves rolled above the elbow, and 
pantaloons thrust into a pair of long cowhide 
boots, his thick hair hanging in drenched masses 
about his face—rushed forward with a broad axe 
in his hand, and in a voice which rang above the 
din of the elements, shouted to the crew: ‘Stand 
by, every man of you! I’ll cut down any one who 
don’t do asI tell him. Get out a plank here; go 
ahead with larboard wheel; up with that plank— 
up with it!’ he roared, as a long stout plank was 
run up at a sharp angle to the top of the bank. 
‘Bring a rope!’ he continued ; and seizing an end 
of it when brought, he took one of the most active 
of the crew, passed it with a double half-hitch 
round his body, under the arms, and thrusting him 
forward to the deck-end of the plank, shouted: ‘ Six 
of you here, stand by this plank, and keep it fair’ 
Then addressing the man with the rope, he said : 
‘Up with you, and make that rope fast on the 
bank.’ 

‘I'll never be able to get up that plank, 
Mr ——,’ said the man, hesitating. 

‘Up with you!’ shouted the mate fiercely, 
at the same time pushing him on to the plank, 
up which, thus urged and helped, he scrambled 
on hands and knees, ever and anon slipping in 
his effort. ‘Pay out! slack the rope, one of you; 
bring a pole here!’ shouted the mate ; and seizing 
it when handed to him, he pushed it up after the 
man. ‘Put one foot on the pole; grip hard; look 
alive! You’ll do it!’ he cried, as all eyes were 
bent on the poor fellow, who was doing his best 
to obey orders. 

Notwithstanding the help of the wheel, the boat 
was all this time drifting, and there was great 
difficulty in keeping the plank from swaying or 
being overturned as it passed along the uneven 
edge of the bank. Once or twice the man was all 
but turned off from his perilous position, saving 
himself only by clasp of both arms and legs ; but 
at length he won the top, and scrambled on shore 
amid the cheers that involuntarily burst from all 
present except the mate, who grimly shouted: 
‘Shut up! Pay out the rope; look alive, you up 
there ; make fast!’ and presently there came back 
from the bank above the cry: ‘All fast, sir.’ 
The rope being now secured on the boat, we 
lay steady; and the tempest, which had been 
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moderating for some minutes, passed away almost 
as suddenly as it had come upon us, 

The sky was as it seemed unveiled, and we 
could now see our position clearly. We lay on the 
east shore, opposite the southern point of Flower 
Island, and presented a pitiable appearance of wreck. 
The hull was safe, and had been partly prevented 
from overturning by its heavy cargo of sugar 
hogsheads ; but mainly by the heroic action of our 
pilot, who stood to his wheel faithfully throughout 
the fearful ordeal, and succeeded in keeping her 
head to the tempest, which, had it taken her broad- 
side, would have inevitably capsized her. I will 
here describe the pilot and his action. In person 
he was a thin, delicate-looking man of about thirty 
years of age, a native of Nashville, Tennessee, of a 
silent habit, and the cast of his thought tinged by 
adeep but quaint seriousness, I had spent a good 
deal of my time on the voyage in the steering- 
house, and became much interested in him ; the 
more so, as I could not but see that he was suffering 
from consumption. He felt and spoke as if his life 
would not be along one, and was given to speculate 
on the existence which lies beyond the stars. He 
was in charge of the wheel when we were struck 
by the tornado ; and I append his account of the 
circumstances as narrated to me that night. 

When I sat with him in his cabin, and he had 
so far recovered from exhaustion as to be able to 
converse, he said to me: ‘I had headed her out to 
pass close by Flower Island, and cut off the bend, 
as well as to escape the current which sets into it; 
when I saw the storm coming, and had only time 
to — the wheel hard down, so as to bring her 
head to it, when it became so black that I couldn’t 
see, and thought I had been stricken blind by the 
lightning. She didn’t come up quick enough to the 
helm; and the next thing I knew was the breaking 
of the smoke-stacks, the larboard one falling on the 
steering-house close to me, and smashing it right 
down to the deck, the remainder of the light work 
of the house being blown away ; and I had to turn 
my back to the wind as much as I could, to catch 
my breath. Inext heard the wheel-house go ; and 
when the pantry was blown in, I did believe she 
had burst up. I began to feel my arms giving 
way from the strain, but I knew that if I let that 
wheel up a point, she’d go right over ; so I got my 
feet jammed against the wheel-frame, and held on 
like grim death until she took the bank ; and 
when she did strike, I was so fastened on to that 
wheel, that I couldn’t let it go for some time.’ 

I asked him how he felt, and what he thought 
at the time. ‘ Well, he continued, ‘I felt that it 
was all up with us; but I thought just of one 
thing, and that was, to hold the wheel hard down 
until we struck. Well, when we did strike, and 
they threw open the furnace-doors below, and that 
I found I was not blind, I felt good ; but was so 
played out by the excitement, that I could scarcely 
crawl down to my cabin, all energy seeming to 
have left me when I let go!’ "Such was the 
account of this brave and modest man, who, had 
he been less heroic, would have endeavoured to 
save his own life by leaving the wheel, although 
in so doing he would almost certainly have lost it 
and also those of all on board. And here I may 
say that his was but an instance of the courage, 
devotion, and faithfulness which have at all times 
distinguished the pilots of the Mississippi, one of 
whom, not long before, had stood at his wheel 


bank, the fog being so 


when the boat had taken fire, and held to his post 
until he had beached her, whereby the lives of all 
on board were saved except that of the heroic 
man himself. Like the famous James Maxwell, he 
remained faithful to his charge, and was burned 
to death, though he might have saved himself by 
jumping overboard, had his soul been compounded 
of any less noble element than that which impelled 
him to sacrifice his own life to save those of the 
sengers, 

We had not been moored more than half an 
hour, when a great portion of the bank against 
which we lay ‘caved in,’ and falling on the guards 
of the ladies’ cabin, carried them sheer down, 
depositing some fifty tons of earth on our lower 
deck, All hands, crew and passengers alike, had 
to turn to at once and clear this off, so as to right 
her. It was a work of great labour, and had to be 
done in a hurry, as we feared another ‘slide’ might 
take place. When we succeeded in getting her on 
an even keel, the mate gave orders to cut the 
mooring-rope, and let her drift until we reached a 
safer bank. This was done ; and about a mile down 
stream we came to a woodyard, where we tied up, 
to repair damage and count loss. As to the former, 
we found, in addition to the broken smoke-stacks, 
that the whole upper works of the boat had been 
wrenched from position, one wheel-box gone, most 
of the deck-cargo lost, and rudder strained. As 
to loss of life, some five of the deck-hands and 
three passengers were missing. 

By the afternoon of next day, we had so far 
repaired damages as to continue our voyage, but 
had to organise relays of the passengers, forming 
gangs, which ‘s by’ with buckets of water 
passed up from below, with which the showers of 
sparks, which were continuously poured out by 
the stumps of the smoke-stacks, were extinguished 
as they fell thickly over the hurricane-deck, A 
thick fog fell as the sun went down, and being off 
duty, I had gone to my state-room, and lay down 
to rest. Being much exhausted, I fell asleep 
almost immediately, and had been so for about an 
hour, when I was suddenly thrown with violence 
out of my berth, and heard at the same instant a 
general crash. As soon as I recovered my senses, 
I thought that the boilers had burst, and rushed 
into the saloon, where the tables, chairs, panel 
mirrors, &c, were strewed promiscuously on the 
floor, and the passengers rushing wildly about 
asking what was the matter. Picking my way 
quel out on the forward guards, I heard a great 
Hubbub on the lower deck, the voice of the mate 
rising above the din: ‘Starn all! full speed! man 
the pumps there,’ &. Going down, I found 
that we had run full — head on against the 

ense that you could not 
see anything a rod off. The consequence was that 
we had bent our keel, sprung a leak, and were 
making water very fast. e pumps were vigor- 
ously plied; but after an hour’s hard work, the 
carpenter reported the leak increasing. Here again 
the resourceful judgment of the mate came to the 
rescue. He got the greater — of the sugar 
hogsheads taken up from the hold, and placed one 
half away aft, and the other well forward, and thus, 
as he said, ‘straightened out the back-bone of the 
darned thing ;’ the result being that in two hours 
we had pumped her dry, and went upon our way 
rejoicing, reaching Cairo that — At that point 
I left the boat, to proceed to St Louis, while she 
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went upon her voyage up the Ohio ; and as I stood 
on the landing-stage and saw the extent of the 
damage she had sustained, I had a realising sense 
of the force and fury of the hurricane, which had 
so nearly proved fatal to all on board. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—BEREAVED. 


Wnuat change happens to those who have cast off 
this mortal coil, He only knows who has put it for 
a brief span upon us; but it can hardly be much 

ter ee at which befalls the living whom 
the beloved ones have left behind them. 


To know they have departed, 
Their voice, their face, are gone ; 
To feel impatient-hearted, 

Yet know we must live on, 
is an experience that transcends all others in this 
world. The vacant chair in the household that 
has been knit together in bonds of love, has all 
the sacredness of the altar, and ten times its sug- 
gestiveness. For the time it seems as though the 
sun had vanished from the skies and all was dark. 
The home has lost its charm, and is more hateful, 
because more full of bitterest remindings, than 
any stranger's roof. We weep, we plead, we beat 
against the gates of heaven, to call the lost one 
back—in vain. What is wealth, or health, com- 
pared with that which yesterday we thought but 
a common blessing, taken as a matter of course, 
treated as though it would remain with us for 
ever, and now is gone! O cruel Fate! unpitying 
Arbiter ! O Worker of Desolation and Despair ! 

Tis better to have loved and lost, 
says one, 

Than never to have loved at all. 


It may be so, but that is too hard a saying for us 
even to understand, much more to derive comfort 
from it ; for the love of the departed one was a 
portion of our very selves, the spring of our every 
action, the theme of our deepest thought—and he 
has left us for ever. It is idle to tell us we shall 
meet again. What consolation is it to the child 
who weeps and clings, when sent from home for 
the first time to school, that there will be holi- 
days at midsummer! And we are in worse plight 
than he, for we are not sure—the very best of us 
are not quite sure—that there will be holidays. 
And if there be, what change will not be wrought 
in us. We may be children then no more; and 
he too that has gone before may be unrecognis- 
able. ‘Death is common,’ ‘All is for the best.’ 
‘It is the will of God.’ Ah, well! these trite say- 
ings may be offered to us with the best of intention, 
but do they always bring with them Peace and 
Comfort ? 

Think of the Nook in Sanbeck, with the snow 
without, and the pale corpse within ; the orphaned 
irls and Tony, well nigh penniless, well nigh 
riendless, with their helpless charge, but one 
day old. There are tens of thousands in the 
land in worse plight than they ; and tens of hun- 
dreds, rich in this world’s goods, who complain 
that they have no object in life, and devote them- 
selves to Ritualism, Exeter Hall preachings, or old 
china, in default of it. 

The man who had killed Mrs Dalton was poor 
Mr Marks, the butler at Riverside, who had 


thoughtlessly wrapped around Mr Mudie’s books 
that fatal Times, But he was after all but the 
immediate cause of her decease ; she would have 
died any way—so Dr Curzon said—in bringing 
that new life into the world. For weeks she 
had dragged on with a breaking heart ; consumed 
with unutterable apprehensions upon her hus- 
band’s account; uncheered by hope; and laden 
with anxieties for her children’s future. ‘If she 
ain’t gone to heaven, sir,’ observed old Margate 
in confidence to Dr Curzon, ‘there ain’t no such 
a place’ An observation worth a good many 
beaten-out and attenuated remarks to the same 
effect, which were made by others on the occasion, 

They laid her in the sunniest spot of the little 
God’s-acre ; the _—_ embodiment of good it had 
ever known; and many a genuine tear was dropped 
for her from eyes unused to pay such tribute. Dr 
Curzon was deeply affected, and Mr Campden also. 
Kind Jeff, whose coming down from town for such 
a purpose was stigmatised by a certain lady as ‘a 
most ridiculous act of extravagance, was among 
the mourners, and wept almost as bitterly as little 
Tony himself. The two girls accompanied the 
body to the grave, as likewise did Mrs Campden 
and her daughter. 

‘I would go much farther than to Sanbeck 
churchyard, said the former, ‘to shew my respect 
for the memory of dearest Edith ;’ and there is no 
reason to doubt her word; though there would 
probably have been limits as to distance. 

She meant to be kind after her fashion, but 
she was certainly not judicious in entering as 
she did upon the material aspect of their affairs 
with the poor mourners on the very day on 
which their mother had been laid in her grave. 
Her daughter and herself had returned with them 
to the Nook after the funeral ; while her husband 
and the doctor, with Jeff and Tony, were taking a 
walk towards the mere, which the melting of the 
snow during the previous week—one of sunshine 
and comparative mildness—enabled them to do. 
‘It is so much more easy for men to escape from 
disagreeable scenes than women,’ as Mrs Campden 
justly observed ; although she might have added, 
that certain scenes disagreeable to all men are not 
so to all women. We do not mean to say that 
Mrs Campden absolutely enjoyed her visit to the 
Nook upon the present melancholy occasion, but 
without doubt it had some pleasing features for 
her. It was an occasion that—in many senses— 
could be improved, and she was fond of improv- 
ing an occasion. Without exactly putting herself 
in the place of the girls’ ‘natural protector’— 
which would have involved something beside 
privileges—she was in an undeniable position 
for offering advice, if not for absolute dictation ; 
and for playing the patroness as far as that game 
could be played for ‘love.’ As their only kins- 
woman, she had really succeeded to some authority 
over them, and Kitty, at least, was willing to 
admit it. 

‘My dear girls, said she impressively, ‘ you have 
a right to look to me in future—for counsel ; and 
God willing, it shall never be denied you. Your 
dear mother’s death has in no respect altered your 
position in my affections, unless it be to make you 
dearer to me. I am sure my Mary feels the same.’ 

‘Kitty and Jenny both know that, mamma, 
without my telling them,’ said M brusquely, 
She had a consciousness, quickened by a certain 
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expression in Jenny’s eye, that this speech of her 
mother’s was not quite what it should be, or at all 
events, that it was not very warmly appreciated. 

‘My dear child, in a solemn hour like this, one 
should not only think but speak the words of cheer. 
It has pleased an inscrutable Providence to deprive 
your cousins of their natural guardian ; indeed, 
there is only too much reason to fear, of both their 

arents. They are unhappily also left but slen- 
sr provided for. Under these circumstances, it 
behoves those who love them to speak with tender- 
ness, yet with decision. It is impossible at their 
age that they should know the world, or what is 
best for them to do in the world ; and it is my 
duty to tell them that in reality their choice is very 
small, Even with the experience of their good 
mother to aid them, they have found it hard, I 
fear, to make both ends meet ; and they will find 
it still harder now.’ 

‘Do you call these “words of cheer,” madam ?’ 
inquired Jenny suddenly, with the air of a person 
who asks for information. 

‘They are words of truth, at all events, my poor 
girl, answered Mrs Campden pityingly, ‘as you 
will surely discover; though, indeed, I was not 
addressing myself so much to you as to Kate.— 
Well, in this your extremity, as I may truly call 
it, a friend has unexpectedly proffered his aid, 

‘Mr Holt, I suppose?’ said Jenny coldly. 

‘Yes; it 2s Mr Holt, Jane; though I don’t know 
why you should suppose any such thing,’ answered 
Mrs Campden reprovingly. ‘You have no claim 
upon his good offices, so far as I know, in any way. 

et only consider what he has done. From the 
moment that that dreadful paragraph appeared in 
the newspaper which has already worked such woe 
~—poor Marks is quite broken-hearted about his 
share in the matter, and I hope it will be a lesson 
to him never to act without thought, as long as he 
lives—I say, ever since these miserable tidings 
came to England, Mr Holt has been moving heaven 
and earth to get your father’s insurance money 

aid 

Kitty started to her feet. ‘What! is there, then, 
no hope ?’ cried she. 

Jenny trembled in every limb, but remained 
silent. Her courage was greater than that of her 
sister, but her strength was small, 

‘I fear that there is very little hope, Kitty,’ said 
Mrs Campden quietly. ‘We must not disguise 
from ourselves what has really happened. The 
ship is many weeks behind its time, and has been 
already “ written off ”—I believe that is the phrase 
—at Lloyd’s; and then there is this shattered 
boat picked up belonging to it. The Flamborough 
Head is painted on it. Nothing can be more 
morally conclusive. On the other hand, there is a 
difficulty about the payment of your father’s insur- 
ance by the Palm Branch, because his death cannot 
be substantiated. Mr Campden could tell you all 
about it, because he is a director of the Company, 
but he naturally feels a delicacy in talking of it. 
From his very connection with the matter, his lips 
are in a manner sealed.’ 

‘Why ?’ inquired Jenny. 

‘My good girl, I wish you would not speak so 
brusquely. It is positively startling. You must 
really get out of that curt manner, which is the 
reverse of conciliatory. Of course I don’t mind it 
ee that is to say Pee others may 

e objection to it; and under present circum- 


stances it behoves you to make no enemies, but all 
the friends you can. The reason is surely evident 
enough why my husband, being a director, and in- 
deed the chairman of the Palm Branch, can take no 
steps that may or its interests on behalf of 
a personal friend. The Company has for the present 
refused to pay, and in the meantime money will be 
wanting to you for a hundred things—for what 
has happened to-day, for one. Forgive me for 
alluding to matters that must needs give you pain ; 
but this is no time for false delicacy. ell, you 
want money at once, and for the present the Palm 
Branch will not pay the sum to which you would 
be entitled if the fact of your father’s death could 
be established. Under these circumstances, the 
kind friend of whom I speak has offered to advance 
you whatever may be required.’ 

‘That is very generous,’ said Kitty softly. 

‘The advance would be made on the security of 
the insurance,’ observed Jenny. 

‘Well, yes; of course it would. But if your 
father is alive, the loan is lost, for where is he to 
find the money to repay it ?” 

‘Then in that case Mr Holt would be giving us 
the money, would he not ?’ continued Jenny. 

‘Yes, indeed ; and there are very few persons, 
let me tell you, who would make so noble, so 
large-hearted an offer.’ 

‘Let us hope there would be also very few 
persons who would accept it, Mrs Campden.’ 

‘Jane, you must be mad!’ cried Mrs Campden 
angrily.—‘ Kate, if you have any influence with 
your sister—for it seems I have none—I do trust 
you will exert it for her own benefit. She does 
not understand her position,’ 

‘You are wrong there, Mrs Campden ; thanks 
to your plain speaking—a duty, as you call it, in 
which you have never failed since our misfortunes 
began—it is quite impossible that any one of us 
could misunderstand it. Kitty, of course, will do 
as she thinks proper ; but for myself I do not take 
one shilling of this man’s money either as loan or 
gift. I would starve first.’ 

‘My dear Jenny!’ cried Mary with a little 
scream ; ‘pray, don’t say such dreadful things. 
Mamma always exaggerates, you know; things 
are not so bad’—— 

‘Be quiet, Mary,’ interrupted Mrs Campden 
very sharply ; ‘you are talking like a fool. If 
things are not so bad with your cousins, it is only 
in the sense that they are not so bad as they may 
be. Itis impossible to imagine a darker future than 
awaits them, should they decline this opportune, 
and I must say most delicately offered aid. For- 
tunately, the decision does not rest with Jane, but 
with Kitty. She is the house-manager, and knows 
how matters stand; and with the debt for her 
mother’s very funeral hanging over her head’—— 

‘Stop, stop!’ pleaded Kitty pitifully. ‘Do not 
talk of that to-day, I entreat you. Give me time 
—a few days at least—to think over what you 
have said, and then you shall have my answer.’ 

‘You will do as you please, my dear, of course,’ 
replied Mrs Campden, with a pitying smile; 
: honk why you should hesitate even for a 
moment is inexplicable to me. However, so be it. 
—And now I have a proposition of my own to 
make, which has the merit, at all events ’—here 
she threw a meaning glance at Jenny—‘ of being 
open to no misconstruction, It is my intention— 
for the present, at all events—to provide for the 
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little baby. It is strong and healthy enough, Dr 
Curzon says, notwithstanding its somewhat prema- 
ture arrival ; so that a wet nurse is as unnecessary 
as it would under the circumstances be unjustifi- 
able ; and our lodge-keeper’s wife, Mrs Hardy— 
who, it seems, had a great affection for its poor 
mother—has consented to take charge of it. We 
have plenty of cows, you know’—— 

‘O please, Mrs Campden, I couldn’t do that, 
interrupted Kitty decisively. ‘The baby is the 
greatest comfort we have left to us. It is never 
out of my arms or Margate’s, and she understands 
all about it quite as well as Mrs Hardy. The 
milk is as good here too as at Riverside’—— 

‘ My dear child, that is not the question,’ put in 
the other emphatically. ‘The question is, do you 
get the milk for nothing? Why, of course you 
don’t ; and therefore to keep the baby would be 
an act of extravagance.’ 

‘My dear mamma, I never heard of a baby 
being an article de luxe,’ said Mary, smiling. 

‘Very likely not ; but your cousins are unfor- 
tunately in a position to feel it as such,’ returned 
her mother gravely. ‘It is not as if you would 
be separated from the child by any distance, Kitty ; 
and then when you come over to Riverside, you 
could always see it. And if it was seriously ill, 
I should take care to let you know, of course.’ 

Poor Kitty’s face had been growing longer and 
longer throughout this speech ; for the baby was 
inexpressibly dear to her, as well on its own 
account as on that of her mother, of whom it 
seemed to be a portion. Jenny could find forget- 
fulness of her miseries in reading and writing; but 
for herself, the soft snoozie little form she rocked 
to sleep upon her bosom was her only cure for 
the heartache. When Mrs Campden talked so 
ealmly of its being ‘ seriously ill’ miles away from 
her, Kitty shuddered. 

‘Indeed, I could not from the baby, Mrs 
Campden ; ‘it is almost the greatest treasure I have 
left in life ; and I don’t think,’ added she with a 
faint smile, ‘ it is a very expensive luxury.’ 

‘You know your own affairs best, my dear,’ 
answered Mrs Campden coldly. ‘I meant nothi 
but kindness by my offer’ And she rose, an 
pruned down her black silk and crape, in sign of 
flight. ‘We have put up our horses at Farmer 
Boynton’s, so that no unnecessary expense should 
be im on you; and I do hope you will be as 
considerate for yourself, Kitty, as your friends are 
for you. Youunderstand what I mean. NowI do 
trust to hear from you to-morrow or the next day 
that your foolish rawr 4-0 with respect to the offer 
of our common friend have been overcome.’ She 
kissed Kitty as she spoke ; but Jenny had already 
betaken herself from the room, and Mrs Campden 
epee was not displeased at the circumstance. 

he was not so indifferent to Jenny’s brusqueness 
as she affected to be ; the plain speaking on which 
she’ piqued herself was very unwelcome to her in 
others ; and besides, Jenny had a habit of quietly 
ripping up her satin speeches, and shewing the 
seamy side of them, which made her particularly 
dislike that young lady. Of the baby, on the other 
hand, Mrs pden took a gracious leave; the 
woman’s heart must be bad indeed that does not 
warm to a baby; and yet its infant charms by no 
means so intoxicated her as to warp her practical 


sense, 
‘It’s a dear little baby,’ said Mary ; ‘is it not ?’ 


as she and her mother crossed the bridge towards 
the farm. 

‘Yes, indeed ; and healthy too; 
the circumstances, one can hardly 
should live.’ 

‘Fie, mamma, how you talk !’ returned Mary, not 
a little shocked. It was creditable to her to have 
retained her susceptibilities so long; her mother’s 
honest speech and high principles still gave her 
rather ‘a turn’ occasionally. 

‘Well, the point is, what is the poor little crea- 
ture to live upon ?’ returned the elder lady. ‘Even 
when Mr Dalton’s insurance money is paid, there 
will hardly be enough for three mouths, much 
less for four. I suppose you don’t wish your papa 
to be saddled with the maintenance of a second 
boy for all his life ?’ 

‘Well, that does seem hard upon us, certainly,’ 
answered Mary, her thoughts reverting to Jeff with 
some disfavour. 

‘Of course, it would be hard—in fact, it is out 
of the question; and yet you say (rather disre- 
spectfully, I must needs remark), “How you talk, 
mamma!” when I say it is no charity to “¢ the 
child may live.—If the carriage is ready, I shall 
not wait for your father: it will do him all the 
good in the world to walk home; and I am 
sure the accommodation at the farm is not at all 
what our horses are accustomed to.’ 

In a few minutes the carriage drove by—close to 
the new-made grave—with the two ladies sitting in 
it alone. 


though, under 
4 that it 


ABSURDITIES OF MODERN CREDULITY. 


Tose who are labouring, either as individuals 
or in social institutions, to raise the level and 
improve the tone of life among the mass of the 
people, are repeatedly confronted by disheartening 
evidence that gross superstition, ignorant credulity, 
still exist amongst us to a lamentable degree. Even 
comfortable farmers with their wives and children, 
small shopkeepers in country towns, and workin 

men and women in large towns, are to be foun 

among the dupes of fortune-tellers and witch- 
finders; albeit servant-girls are the most numerous 
victims. Whether, through the agency of School 
Boards and Board Schools, education will reach 
down deeper into society than it does at present, 
the next generation must shew; but nothing 
less than mental improvement, whether given by 
schools, by healthy literature, or by other agencies, 
will cure the evil. To prove that we are not 
overdrawing the picture, it will suffice to give a 
few jottings so recent in date as within the last 
ten years, mostly derived from authentic police 

: 


reports. 

Tat Madeley in Staffordshire, in 1867, a man 
went into a neighbour’s house, and there found a 
child troubled with severe cough. The father had 
delayed sending for a doctor until he had tested 
the efficacy of a remedy which he declared had 
never failed. This remedy or charm consisted in 
cutting a few hairs from the part of the patient’s 
head where it joins the neck, placing them between 
two thin slices of bread-and-butter, and giving 
them to a dog to eat. Resisting his neighbour’s 
expostulation at such an absurdity, the father of 
the child administered this delectable sandwich to 
a dog; if the animal had sickened, a doctor for the 
child would have been sent for ; but as Rover did 
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not seem to care much about it, the invalid was 
left to recover without medical aid. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, in the same year, a whole 
family held firm to a belief that they were visited 
by beings of very exceptional character—some- 
times a human creature carrying his head under 
his arm; sometimes a headless being that de- 
scended the chimney; sometimes a headless couple 
that tossed the beds and the inmates about, and 
made havoc with the furniture. Neither ridicule 
nor serious talk could shake them in this belief ; 
they declared themselves to be bewitched, and 
that relief could only be found by drawing blood 
from the person supposed to be the witch. Un- 
fortunately for her, the foolish people suspected 
a woman named Jane Ward, who lived a door or 
two off. The father pounced upon her one day, 
held her firmly, and cut her face with a knife. 
The family professed to be at once relieved by 
this mode of breaking the spell ; they all slept 
well that night, which they declared they had 
not done for some time previously, Jane Ward 
of course did not approve of such an extraordinary 
proceeding ; and the magistrates committed the 
man on a charge of cutting and maiming. If the 
memory of Shakspeare has refined his birthplace, 
this refinement certainly had not reached the 
family in question. 

About the same period, the law had to mete out 
justice to an evil-doer in Devonshire, who had 
met with a dupe of almost incredible silliness, A 
labouring man at Modbury, whose wife had an 
attack of paralysis, believed that she was ‘ill- 
wish’d’ by some one—apparently a modification 
of the old belief in the “Bvil Eye’ Having heard 
of a woman at Plymouth possessing magic power, 
he went and sought her out, as a means of ascer- 
taining who was the ill-wisher. The ‘wise woman’ 
was equal to the occasion, She told him that his 
wife would have to ‘ see the planets,’ and to gather 
certain herbs in the churchyard for twenty-one 
nights. Moreover, certain powders were to be 
burnt in the fire, one in the morning and one in 
the evening, and the ninety-first Psalm was to be 
read during the burning ; a ‘skin’ was to be worn 
round the neck, put on for the first time on a 
Sunday. A piece of parchment was given to him 
under the name of a ‘charm,’ bearing cabalistic 
signs or hieroglyphics, with a few sentences— 
“Whosoever beareth this sign, all spirits will do 
him homage;’ ‘This si against witchcraft, 

utrid infections, and sudden death ;’ ‘ Whoso 
Geareth this sign need fear no foe;’ ‘ This is a sign 
inst witchcraft and suicide and evil demons,’ 
The foolish man lent a willing ear to all this; 
and as he had saved a little money, he became a 
welcome dupe to the wise woman, who fleeced 
him to the extent of more than four pounds. As 
his wife became more ‘ill-wish’d’ than ever, or 
at anyrate more paralysed, his eyes were opened 
a little; he told his grievances to a magistrate, 
and imprisonment with hard labour was allotted 
to the wise woman. 

In the fashionable town of Tunbridge Wells, a 
married woman, touched with jealousy, went in 
1868 to ascertain whether a fortune-teller could 
confirm her suspicions. The fortune-teller, an old 
man, replied in the affirmative, undertook ‘to 
bewitch the other woman’ by burning a certain 
chemical ; and money was given to him to buy 
the chemical. The wife, on returning home, and 


being attacked with rather sudden and _ severe 
pains, suspected that the man had bewitched her 
instead of the other woman. This absurd idea led 
to a charge being brought against the man for 
wrongly bewitching ; but the magistrates resolved 
it simply into a case of obtaining money under 
false pretences, and punished him accordingly. 

The same year presented an incident at Newbury, 
strikingly illustrating the proverb that ‘A fool and 
his money are soon parted,’ A countryman lost 
his watch, and consulted a ‘cunning woman’ about 
it. She undertook, for a fee of twelve shillings, 
to shew him in a glass the man who possessed the 
watch, On the silly noodle giving her the money, 
she brought a sort of birdcage glass, and requested 
him to look in it ; he did so, and saw ‘something 
that looked like a man’s whiskers, but no face,’ 
He paid a second visit, and gave her money to 
buy some ‘stuff’ at a chemist’s, The ‘cunning 
woman’ went to his house next day, took tea with 
him, told him that the person who had the watch 
was ‘very hard-hearted,’ and demanded nine or 
ten shillings wherewith to buy some more ‘stuff’ 
Another day came, and with it a demand for more 
money, which the dupe gave; and so on until 
forty-five shillings in all had been thus transferred. 
All the instructions she gave him was ‘to keep at 
home till midnight, when the man who had the 
watch would bring it.’ Of course the watch never 
made its appearance ; and the only consolation 
for the Berkshire man was to get the ‘cunning 
woman’ punished for fraud. 

A married woman at Cuckfield in Sussex, 
affected with some malady which her friends coul 
not understand, imputed it to witchcraft. A 
‘cunning man,’ who had a ‘book of necromancy,’ 
was consulted. His book told him that a charm 
must be tried at midnight preceding the Sabbath, 
the planets being favourable. The cunning man 
and the friends of the sick woman met secretly, 
provided with some new pins, which were stuck in 
certain positions ; something was burned, jargon 
read out of the book, ejaculations uttered in a com- 
manding tone, in the expectation that an invisible 
witch would be driven up the chimney. Prying 
neighbours, however, spoiled the charm; and the 
woman’s illness had to be attended to by a medical 
practitioner. 

A mixture of witch-credulity and spiritualistic- 
credulity shewed itself in a singular way, in an 
advertisement which appeared in one of the jour- 
nals devoted to that class of subjects. ‘A gentle- 
man being bewitched by a hired man-witch in his 
immediate neighbourhood, hired and avowedly 
paid during thirty-five years a fixed sum of money 
yearly by miscreants for his criminal services... . 
would be glad to meet with any Medium who might 
be able, by spectral sight, by clairvoyance, or by 
trance, to afford such clue as might identify the 
said man-witch.’ Poor gentleman! his par was 
evidently thrown off its balance by some one of the 
brain-diseases which now occupy so much of the 
attention of thoughtful physicians. 

A delusion, at once sad and ludicrous, took hold 
of a Devonshire youth a few years ago. He was 
subject occasionally to epileptic fits, and anxiously 
sought for preservatives from his malady. On one 
occasion he was known to stand outside the parish 
church, and collect a penny each from thirty un- 
married women, wherewith to purchase a ring to 


wear as a charm against fits ! 
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In 1870, a woman in Barnstaple market-place was 
suddenly attacked by an old man, who scratched 
her with a needle, drew blood, and exclaimed : ‘ You 
have had power over me long enough, and now I 
will be revenged!’ The aid of a magistrate being 
obtained, the old man declared that he had suffered 
affliction through her for four years, that he had 
had four complaints upon him at once, that he had 
lost fourteen canaries and about fifty goldfinches ; 
and ‘more than a hundred persons’ had told him 
that he would get rid of all his troubles if he could 
only ‘fetch’ the blood of the old woman. He was 
rather disconcerted at being punished for adopting 
this singular mode of disenchanting himself. 

The belief in a mysterious power attributed to a 
corpse by some old superstitions is almost incred- 
ible. At Bewdley, in the year just named, a man 
was found drowned in the Severn. When the 
inquest was over, a woman came, bringing with 
her a boy afflicted with many unsightly wens on 
the neck. She begged permission to draw the 
boy’s hand nine times over the deceased man’s 
throat, in order that, as the body decayed and 
wasted away, so might the boy’s wens! The chief 
constable (rather unwisely, we think) acceded to 
this strange request. About the same time a 
Suffolk man died of typhoid fever, and supersti- 
tion led to deplorable er rang An old ‘ wise 
woman’ persuaded a neighbour, whose son was 
afflicted with some disease, to submit the diseased 
part of the boy’s body to the touch of the dead 
man’s hand. The typhoid was communicated to 
the poor boy, from him to other members of the 
Selly, ond from them to the neighbours ; several 
deaths occurred, and the village long remained in a 
tainted state. 

Two young girls went to consult a Berkshire 
fortune-teller in 1871. She shuffled a pack of 
cards, made a mighty fuss with them, and declared 
that they revealed the word ‘ London ;’ that one of 
the girls would obtain a good situation there, and 
then marry a widower ; that the other would fare 
even better, and be married to a gentleman with 
plenty of money. She induced both girls to obtain 
goods from tradesmen in the town, and bring them 
to her house, also wearing-apparel, promising that 
she would send these articles to them when they 
reached London. The mother of one of the silly 
dupes detected the fraud just in time. It was only 
a case of fortune-telling cheatery, but it shews in 
how many forms this stupid credulity manifests 
itself. 

In the same year, a well-to-do farmer at Ilchester, 
a shrewd man of business, was troubled with a 
strange fatality among his cattle. Believing that 
they had been ‘overlooked’ by a witch, he applied 
to a ‘wise woman’ to remove the spell. Acting on 
her advice, he heaped up a pile of fagots around 
the body of the animal that had last died, buried 
the carcase, and pronounced over it an incantation 
she had provid A veterinary surgeon was also 
called in. The remainder of the herd recovered ; 
but the farmer and his neighbours attributed the 
good result to the ‘wise woman’ rather than to the 


surgeon. 

In 1872 the Dorset magistrates had to try a 
‘cunning man.’ He had undertaken to cure an 
epileptic idiot boy, and fleeced the poor parents 
out of nearly _—- unds in eighteen months— 


partly for suppo nefit to the boy, partly to 
away an evil spirit which the father 


believed himself to be haunted with. The wife 
was more credulous even than the husband, and 
was the chief agent in holding interviews with the 
knave, and paying him money. 

At Payhembury, in the neighbouring county 
of Devon, an instance occurred in the same year 
of fatal results flowing from the depression of 
spirits consequent on witch-belief. A young 
married woman made acquaintance with ‘a white 
witch’ during a visit to Taunton. After her 
return home she told her husband and friends 
that she had been ‘overlooked’ by the witch ; she 
became nervously depressed, and ended her brief 
career by drowning herself. We are not told 
whether any good result followed the exhortations 
of the coroner to the jury, to ‘do their best to 
disabuse the minds of their neighbours of this 
ignorant superstition.’ 

On one particular Monday morning in 1874, the 
pitmen at Bedworth Colliery, Warwickshire, obsti- 
nately refused to descend the pits ; they roamed idly 
about Bedworth all day, losing a day’s wages es 
in all probability spending something additional for 
drink). The reason assigned was, that the ‘Seven 
Whistlers’ had been heard during the preceding 
night in the neighbourhood, and that this always 
presaged some colliery disaster. Whether these 
Whistlers were birds, ghosts, or devils, the pitmen 
did not know, nor could they be certain that the 
number was exactly seven; but they had heard 
the cries, and that was enough. Ina recent article 
on ‘ Mysterious Sounds’ we endeavoured to shew 
that the sounds produced by these ‘ Whistlers’ 
proceeded from birds flying overhead during their 
migrations, 

One more example, and our budget shall end. 
Its date is so recent as December 1875. One day, 
an aged woman at Long Compton, Warwickshire, 
was returning with bread from a baker’s shop, 
when a man 1an up to her, and wounded her so 
severely in the leg with a hay-fork that she died 
the next day. The man had for years entertained 
a belief that fifteen or sixteen witches in Lon 
Compton, whose names he gave, had bewitche 
him, and interfered with his work. The super- 
intendent of police told the coroner and jury that 
many of the villagers believed in witchcraft, and 
that the older women were those on whom the 
accusations of the bewitched mostly fell. The 
misuse or misinterpretation of the Bible is often 
noticeable in the conduct and half-crazy reasonings 
of these superstitious folks; the man pointed to 
three verses in Leviticus, and one in the Acts of 
the Apostles, to shew that he was justified in 
killing the poor old woman who had ‘ overlooked’ 
him! 

Baron Bramwell, who tried the prisoner in the 
case just adverted to, and who believed that super- 
stition had driven the man half out of his wits, 
‘hoped that something would be done to disabuse 
the people of a belief in witchcraft.’ Good ; but 
we fear this improvement will be tardy unless the 
intelligent middle class can acquire more real 
influence with the humbler and ignorant class 
than they seem at present to possess, 

The longer the publication of this article is 
deferred, the more numerous (apparently) would 
be the available examples of these mingled dis- 
plays of credulity and roguery. While we are 
now writing (June 1876), the country newspapers 
tell us of a case which came before the magistracy. 
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DASHMARTON’S LEGACY. 


A young woman complained that she was ‘ over- 
> by a witch; ‘a cunning man’ undertook, 
for a fee of three shillings, to write out a ‘curse,’ 


the uttering of which would kill the witch. The |- 


fee was paid; the curse was written and uttered ; 
but the witch, somehow, refused to die ; and so the 
silly girl made public the broken promise of the 
cunning man. 


DASHMARTON’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Atrrep Harvey reached his father’s house in 
the High Street of Meddenham town just in time 
for the two o’clock dinner. It was a quaint 
old-fashioned High Street, with gables and bow- 
windows and tall roofs and massive *chimney- 
stalks arranged in picturesque confusion. But the 
house of Robert Harvey, ironmonger and dealer in 
agricultural implements, was a plain up-and-down 
construction of dull red brick, with two mean- 
looking shop-windows below, filled with articles of 
iron-ware, mostly swathed in their original brown- 
aper coverings, Times and seasons made little 
imate in the dull heavy appearance of Robert 
Harvey’s shop. Certainly as haymaking-time 
came on, the doorway would bristle newly with a 
kind of chevaua de frise of scythes with fierce shiny 
beaks protruding from their swaddling-papers, and 
great bundles of whetstones, calculated to make 
the sharp beaks sharper still. Summer, too, had 
its loads of reaping-hooks, about which knots of 
Irish harvest-men would gather critically. Then 
autumn with its hop-picking would bring forth 
its bundles of sharpened crowbars, known as 
‘ pitchers ;’ its bill-hooks for cutting the bines ; and 
its curious crooks—like the queer implements one 
sees in the Tower—for rooting up the earth- 
bound poles, and locally known as hop-dogs, But 
even these changes brought no attractive features ; 
and he must have been an inveterate idler, or a 
persevering searcher for knowledge under diffi- 
culties, who stopped to give a second glance at 
Harvey’s shop-windows. 

But you would do the man and his business a 
great injustice if you went away with the idea that 
they were dull and unimproving. Behind the 
stolid brickwork and the comfortable common- 
place dwelling-house were spacious yards crammed 
with implements, from the lordly steam-plough to 
the humble chaff-cutter. Large salerooms too, 
bright with electro-plate, and stocked with every- 
thing that housekeepers could desire, from a two- 
pronged steel fork to a massive epergne that 
would grace an alderman’s dinner-table. Indeed, 
Robert Harvey was an alderman himself, and 
could shew a good service of plate on occasion, 
and a good dinner to serve thereon. But he was 
not an ostentatious man, and loved the little dark- 
some shop that had been the foundation of his 
fortunes, and did not disdain even now to don the 
black holland apron sometimes, and serve little 
urchins over the counter with hap’orths of tin tacks 
or pen’orths of gunpowder, as the case might be. 

Robert Harvey was in his shop, as it happened, 
when his son drove up, and came out to the door 
with his hands beneath his apron, to greet him, 
and criticise his equipage in a sarcastic and yet 
prideful spirit, Alfred always drove a good horse, 
and his dogeart was of the slimmest and neatest 
description ; and with bright brass harness, gaily 
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coloured rugs, and glittering appointments, his 
animal made the old dingy still 


in contrast. 

‘Well, old man,’ cried Alfred to his father, 
descending, and leaving the dogcart in charge of 
the toothless old porter, who grinned a delighted 
recognition of the young master— well, old man, 
how are you? And how’s mother ?’ 

‘Middlin’, Alfred, middlin’, Better than she 
has been, but not so well as she might be.—And 
how’s yourself 

‘All right,’ replied Alfred ; ‘but hungry—hungry 
as a hunter. Dinner ready soon, I hope ?’ 

‘Yes, I fancy there’ll be a bit of beef and 
puddin’ going on up-stairs presently,’ said the old 
man, following his son through the shop into the 
house. ‘Your mother’ll be glad to see you, my 
boy, for she ’s been worrying a good deal about you.’ 

Mrs Harvey was a short pursy woman, who suf- 
fered a good deal from shortness of breath, spasms, 
and other uncomfortable ailments, and who bore 
upon her face something of the martyr air—suffer- 
ing tempered with resignation, Anxious, too, was 
she always and troubled in her mind. Her ordi- 
nary temperament was not a joyous one; but in 
every depth she was skilled to find a lower 
still; and when she was confessedly ‘low’ in 
— she developed and threw out an amount of 
gloom and depression that was sufficient to infect 
a whole parish with melancholy. 

Dinner was just coming up, and with it an as- 
semblage of young men from the shop and ware- 
houses, so that Mrs Harvey could say nothing con- 
fidential to her son at that moment. She sighed 
over the potatoes and mourned over the York- 
shire pudding, shook her head dolorously over 
the decanter, and ate ostentatiously nothing. The 
young men and apprentices swallowed _ their 
dinners hastily and decamped one by one. When 
the last one had gone, Mrs Harvey burst into 
tears and rose to leave the room. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, mother?’ cried 
Alfred. ‘Don’t go on like that. Stop and have 
a glass of wine, and make yourself cheerful.’ 

my dear boy, my dear deluded boy, there ’s 
no good cheer for me,’ she sobbed, and left the room. 

‘Your mother’s a good deal put out of the way, 
Alfred, said Robert Harvey, briskly moving his 
chair round to the fire, and taking down a long 
clay-pipe and a black bottle from the cupboard— 
‘a good deal worried from what you said the other 
day about that gal of yours. Come, draw up your 
chair, my boy ; there’s wine there, if you like it; 
for myself, I always stick to my gin-and-water, as 
you know.’ 

‘What call has she got to worry herself about 
me ?’ said Alfred, lighting his brier-root pipe, and 
standing discontentedly by the high old-fashioned 
chimney-piece. 

‘Well, she do, Alfred; and it ain’t unnatural, I 
must say. Me and your mother has worked hard 
all our lives to scrape and save and get a bit of 
property together, and we don’t want to see it 
squandered. Now this gal of yours comes of a 
lot who’ve been spending their money all the time 
we’ve been saving; and she ain’t a fit wife for 
you, let alone her not being of honest parentage, 
as one may say.’ 

‘You’ve no right to say that, father,’ retorted 
Alfred warmly. ‘There wasn’t a man more re- 
spected when he died than John Dashmarton ; 
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and if he was behind-hand when everything came 
to be settled up, why, there’s many a man as 
holds his head high enough in the world as would 
turn out the same. Besides, am I to turn my back 
on the girl I like, even if her father had proved 
ever such a ? 

‘Ah, but A was in it, Alfred, my boy; say 
what you like, she must have been in it, and 
known all about it.’ ° 

‘Father !’ ejaculated Alfred, striking his fist 
against the mantel-shelf—‘if you weren’t my 
father, I should say you lie. There isn’t an 
honester, truer girl in land than Lucy Dash- 
marton.’ 

Robert Harvey smiled sardonically. ‘I happen 
to know a bit about the ins and outs of the busi- 
ness,’ he said. ‘And this is how I come to know 
it. The clerk that Dashmarton employed to help 
him with his books came to me the other day and 
asked fora job. “Why, I thought you were with 
the Chilprunes, and booked for life,” I said, be- 
cause I knew they took him on when John Dash- 
marton—well, when he died. “Oh,” says the 
young fellow, “they kept me on till I’d told 
em all I knew, and then gave me the sack.” So 
I gave him a job; and he’s told me since a good 
deal about the matter. And I believe that gal was 
in with her father, and has fingered some of the 
money too.’ 

‘And what ground have you for saying 80, 
father?’ asked Alfred coolly, although his face 
had turned pale with passion. 

‘Well, this among others. Of course they 
couldn’t trace all the money that Dashmarton 
embez—well, borrowed, if you like. But the 
very day before he died he drew a_ heavy 
cheque on the bank—six hundred pounds. That 
was when he knew the new auditor was coming 
down. Well, a hundred of it went in the town 
small bills, and so on; to give the man his due, 
he was punctual with his tradespeople; but the 
other five hundred he drew in one note; they got 
the number of it from the bank; and that note 
has not been presented yet at the Bank of 
England.’ 

‘There ’s nothing wonderful in that,’ 

‘Well, those big notes don’t stop out long, as 
a general rule. Besides, if he’d made a payment 
of that sum, his books would shew it ; for they 
say too that his books were well kept, and right 
to a farthing.’ 

‘Then what you want to make out is’—— 

‘That the young folks have got a purse some- 
where, and that the five hundred pound note’s 
in it. They’ll have to look sharp too, for the 
— or aw you seen this in the paper, 


The father pointed out in the newspaper the 
advertisement of the warning to bankers and 
others not to change thenote. Alfred said nothing, 


but took out his penknife, and cut the slip out 


of the paper. 

‘It was a wonderful thing how John managed 
to go on so long,’ said Harvey senior, rm pene 
- his pipe, which during his long recital had gone 
out. ‘All the books were right, as I’ve said 
before, except one, and that was the pass-book, 


balance so much, writes down his initials W. P. 
alongside it, and walks off to dinner with his 
friend John. Well, when the new man comes 
down, the first thing he does is to walk into the 
bank and ascertain the balance, John knew it 
was all up then,’ 

‘Ay, it was a bad business, a wretched bad 
business,’ groaned Alfred ‘but all 
that has got nothing to do with my Lucy,’ 

‘But if it was proved against her, my boy, 

You 


that she’s sacked the money, what then 
wouldn’t stick to her then ? 

‘No, I couldn’t, then,’ said Alfred, with a sigh ; 
‘not if she were dishonest ; but that ’s impossible. 
What ’s more to the purpose, father, is, she won’t 
have me.’ 

‘Won't have you, boy ?’ said the father, half- 
pleased, half-vexed. ‘Come, that won’t do, Alfred, 
She’s hanging off a bit, to make you come on.’ 

‘I tell you I made her an offer this very morn- 
ing, and she said No,’ 

‘Well, I’d never have thought that—never. 
You can’t expect me to be sorry, Alfred ; and still 
I don’t like you being disappointed. But don’t 
you be down-hearted ; there’s as good fish in the 
seaas ever were drawed out of it. A minx, a stuck- 
up minx! Then all the disgrace that’s come upon 
her hasn’t bowed her pride. Oh, it’s shocking ! 
Never you mind, ; there’s better things in 
store.’ 

‘That ’s all very well, father; but if you can’t 
get the one thing you want, a hundred things you 
don’t want are very little comfort to you.’ 

Father and son smoked on for a while without 
speaking, Robert watching his son’s face rather 
uneasily. 

‘I’m coming over to see you, Alfred, next 
week,’ he said, breaking the silence. 

‘ Ah, what’s that for ?’ asked Alfred. 

‘The sale, the sale of Mordieu.’ 

‘ And what do you want there ?’ 

‘I’m going to buy it, that’s all.’ 

‘You going to buy Mordieu, father!’ exclaimed 
Alfred in surprise. ‘What do you want with 
Mordieu ?’ 

‘Per to live there myself, perhaps to give 
it to you. Anyhow, I mean to have it.’ 

: You will have to give a long price for it, father, 
that you certainly will’ 

‘D’ ye think so?’ asked Robert uneasily. ‘And 
why should I?’ 

‘Because the Chilprune people mean to have it. 
It’ll be put up at ten thousand ; that’s the mort- 
gage ; and the Chilprune estate will rise a thousand 
on that, and it isn’t worth it. I wouldn’t take that 
farm on a seven years’ lease, and give three hun- 
dred a year for it. It might have been worth it 
once, but it isn’t now. John took a rare lot out 
of it of late years.’ 

‘Then, I tell you, Alfred, that I’ll give twelve 
for it, if it’s necessary.’ 

‘Twelve thousand pounds! Why, you wouldn’t 
get two and a half per cent. on your money.’ 

‘Ah! you young people don’t know everything,’ 
said the sagacious parent, puffing sagely at his 
pipe. ‘I'll give twelve thousand rather than lose 
it, and I’ll spring five hundred on that not to be 

ten,’ 


the banker’s pass-book. John had two of them ; | bea 


one for the bank and one for the auditor. Well, 
old Partridge when he came down took the pass- 
book—that one shewn him—for gospel, sees the 


‘ Well, [ think you’re crazy, father.’ 
‘You do, do you? You'll be having me locked 
up in the ’sylum, next. The wise old man locked 
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up, and the mad young un running loose. Ha, ha ! 
Now, the fact is,’ he went on, suddenly becoming 
serious, ‘if you’ll promise me faithfully not to 
mention what I tell you, you shall know all 
about it. Honour bright ?’ 

‘Honour bright, father.’ 

‘Well, you know, Alfred, I’ve done pote well 
in London and Petersham shares, I’m a heavy 
holder, in fact. I bought fifty thousand stock ten 

ears ago at twenty-five, and now they are a 
un and fourteen, What do you think of 
that, my son ?’ 

‘Better than two and a half per cent., eh, 
father ?’ said the young man, rubbing his hands, 
His father was generally scrupulously reticent on 
all financial matters, and although Alfred had a 
pretty good guess that he was well off, still this 
glimpse into the actual state of affairs was consol- 
ing and reassuring. 

‘Well, they wanted me to be a director not 
long ago; but I’m not one to put myself for- 
ward, and I haven’t had the eddication quite to 
feel myself comfortable among all these t 
people. But, as Shakspeare says somewhere, 
I’ve done the company some good turns in my 
time, and they know it. Well, our chairman 
drove over the other day, and come and see me 
in my back-parlour. “Harvey,” says he, “we’re 
going to adopt your policy at last.” “ What’s 
that, Sir Director?” says I, forgetting for the 
moment what he was alluding to. “Why, the 
direct Meddenham line,” says Se “Not a word 
about it,” he says, “to any soul; only you’re one 
of the oldest and staunchest of our shareholders,” 
he says, “and you are the only one out of the 
board of directors that has a hint about it.”—But 
that’s what it will be in less then three years’ 
time, a direct London and Meddenham line, and 
trains running the distance in an hour and twenty 
minutes,’ 

‘And a jolly good thing for Meddenham.’ 

‘Yes ; it will be a good thing for Meddenham— 
and it will be not a bad thing for Friddenden, 
Master Alfred. First-class station there—express 
brings you down in an hour from London. Eh! 
what do you think of that? The line has all been 
surveyed—that was done years ago for a bill that 
fell through—and it runs right along the edge of 
Mordieu, taking a nice little slice—at a nice little 
price—eh, d’ ye see?’ 

‘ Ah, yes ; but they don’t give the fancy prices 
they once did. It’s something added to the value 
of the place, but not overmuch.’ 

‘But what do you say, Alfred, to cutting up the 
estate into building lots? Beautiful sites for villas. 
Bless you, I’ve had it in my head for ever so long, 
and I’ve planned it all out.’ 

‘You aren’t going in for building, father ?’ 

‘Stick me in the ’sylum -right out if I do, 
Alfred,’ replied the father, laughing. ‘ No, no ; your 
father’s not such asilly. Sell ’em the land, my 
boy, and make advances on the carcases ; get other 
people to build ’em, and then walk in and take pos- 
session at half their cost—that’s the game, my boy.’ 

‘Oh, that’s the way you rob your fellow- 
creatures, is it? Well, thank God! you made me 
a farmer, father.’ 

‘It’s all for you, Alfred—all for you,’ said the 
old man, rubbing his hands. ‘But don’t you 


know how to spend it.’ 


Alfred made no reply to this; and his father 
soon gave signs of sinking into his customary after- 
dinner nap. This would last till four o’clock, when 
the old gentleman would wake up, and walk 
briskly down to the counting-house to look over 
the books and into his letters. Alfred yawned 
dolefully and went out, taking a walk down to the 
river, and watching the barges and river-craft. 
‘ How nice it would be to have Lucy down here,’ 
he thought to himself; ‘the time wouldn’t hang 
heavy then. But I’m sure shell never hit it 
with father and mother,’ 


The week following Alfred Harvey’s departure 
passed on, as far as Lucy Dashmarton was con- 
cerned, in eventless but restless despondency. 
Every hour of the day and night had its 
pressure’ of wearing, ceaseless anxiety. She was 
obliged to work hard in her school, and that 
was her least unhappy time ; she could lose her- 
self for a while in nd A she was about. But the 
old misery settled down upon her at every 
leisure moment. 

Streeter, or the man who bore that name, had 
not made his appearance since, in Friddenden. 
Indeed, it was Pordly likely that he would be 
again employed in a matter in which he had 
been so hoodwinked, especially as his person and 
mission were manifestly known to those over whom 
the watch was to be kept. But from some other 
quarter, no doubt, danger was imminent, and the 
longer delayed, the greater it seemed to be. If 
they searched her house at this moment, nothing 
would be found to compromise her; but at any 
time Alfred might send back the book, and then 
the old difficulty would arise. True, she might 
destroy the note, which now seemed useless ; but 
that would be to cut off all hope for the future ; 
she could never do anything for Spiller then; he 
would be lost altogether. She trembled to think 
of what might be his end if something were not 
done to extricate him from the mire. And then 
Lucy had knowledge enough of the matter to see 
that they could not effectually stop payment of 
the note. She could not pass it, nor any one 
connected with her, without great danger; but 
in innocent hands, the Bank must pay it if it 
were presented. So that she had only to wait— 
to watch and wait. : 

Mrs Whitwick called once during the week, and 
brought Tresilian with her. But she was cold 
and strange in her manner, and asked Lucy all 
kinds of questions about her affairs and those of 
Spiller ; questions which Lucy resented, and would 
not answer. ‘Tresilian was inclined to flutter 
round her like the moth about the candle; but 
he had a firm Mentor at his elbow, and the next 
piece of news that Lucy heard was that he had 
gone off to his eligible curacy, to live in the vicar- 
age, which was to be furnished for him in a sump- 
tuous manner; and that Mrs Whitwick was to 
spend half the year with him and half with her 
own husband. ilian did not venture to come 
and say good-bye ; but he sent her a copy of the 
book she had lost, with his best wishes and kindest 
remembrances, 

Clearly, Tresilian had retired from the scene, 
and Lucy was now altogether deserted. It was 
better so—her disgrace would fall on herself alone 
—she would have no ties to wrench asunder, no 


hee it away, and marrying gals as only 


friends to break with when the exposure came, a 
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Meantime Alfred had staid out his week at 
Meddenham, heartily tired of the visit, and 
anxious to get back to-his own place, where 
there was at least a chance of a daily sight of 
Lucy. But he had promised his parents a week, 
and he could not cut it short with any good 
grace. Besides, his father was coming back with 
him to stay a few days at the farm, and attend 
the sale of Mordieu. . 

On the morning of departure, however, the 
old gentleman was suffering from a severe rheu- 
matic attack that prevented his leaving his bed. 
He sent for his son, and after bewailing the hard 
fate that prevented his going to Friddenden to 
attend the sale, he confided to him the important 
trust of acting on his behalf and bidding for the 
property. 

*Not more than twelve five, Alfred; and let’s 
hope you'll get it for less. Don’t seem anxious 
about it, but don’t let it go. No, Alfred, not if 
you have to spring another five hundred or so. 
But nobody will be such a fool as to give as 
much as that, eh, Alfred ?’ 

‘Nobody but you, father, I should think,’ said 
the ‘son dutifully. ‘There will be a thousand 
pounds or so wanted for the deposit, I expect, by 
| the way, and I doubt if I have as much to my 
balance.’ 

‘I'll draw you a cheque now, Alfred, and you 
can get the money here in Bank of England notes, 
There’s no mistake about them, and they look 
respectable ; but don’t you go and make ducks 
and drakes with ’em, my boy.’ 

‘Never fear, father, said Alfred, smiling, and 
took his leave, calling at the bank on his way out 
of the town to cash the cheque. He took the 
money in hundred pound notes, crammed them 
into his greatcoat pocket hastily, and drove off, 
for the mare he drove was hot and fiery and 
»|| would hardly stand a moment. It was a fourteen 
miles drive to Friddenden, through a pleasant 
diversified country, with arable and pasture, hop- 
lands and wood-lands succeeding a interming- 
ling. The hop-gardens with their conical stacks 
of poles looked like the encampment of some 
great army. The copses, bare and silent, inclosed 
the fields in a misty purple setting, and the pale 
wintry sun gilded everything with a transitory 
glory, sparkling gaily on the frosted hedges, and 
setting the robins in the sheltered dells a-chiming 
out their flute-like winter notes. Altogether 
Alfred Harvey felt happy, and pleased with 
himself and all about him. He was going back 
home, and might happen to see Lucy on his way ; 
he was not cast down at her rejection of him. 
He expected her to say ‘No’ some half-dozen times ; 
but he was a persevering young man, and intended 
to win in the end. ; 

Half-way to Friddenden there was an inn, where 
he om to give his horse some water and a 
mouthful of hay, and he took the opportunity of 
the ae to place his notes in a more secure 
receptacle. In feeling for his notes his hand came 
in contact with the book he had put there a week 
before. After he had disposed of his money in his 
breast-pocket, he pulled out the book to transfer it 
to the other side, and noticed that it was covered 
with glazed cloth. 

‘That’s some of mother’s nonsense,’ he said ; 
‘always covering up books, as if one was a school- 
boy with dirty fingers.’ He tore the cover violently 


off, and was about to fling it into the road, when 
some instinct of carefulness restrained him, and he 
contented himself with thrusting it into the vacant 
pocket. Then the title on the back caught his 
eye. ‘The Education of the Future, he said to him- 
self. ‘How did I come by that? It was On the 
Treatment of Clay-lands when I put it in my 
ocket. Has it got my name inside it?’ He 
ooked to the fly-leaf, and saw ‘Lucy Dashmarton’ 
inscribed thereon. 

‘Bless her! I’ve taken her book away instead of 
my own,’ he said, kissing the volume in an access 
of enthusiastic devotion. ‘What a capital good 
job! It will be a famous excuse for me to call 
and see her, going home ;’ and he touched up 
the mare in higher spirits than ever. 


ARTISTIC ERRORS AND ANACHRONISMS. 


In the works of some of the greatest painters, 
curious and startling anachronisms occur. In their 
representations we frequently find objects intro- 
duced long before the period of their existence ; 
and to bring out an effect, historical truth has 
been in many cases ignored, In this respect, 
Raphael d’Urbino was a great transgressor: he 
introduces a hewn stone step into ‘The Expulsion 
from Paradise ;’ and a book bound in the neatest 
possible modern manner into the well-known pic- 
ture of ‘Elymas the Sorcerer struck Blind.’ A 
host of other artists appear to have believed that 
the Virgin Mary was in the habit of studying a 
mass-book, and that the Hebrew kings wore robes 
similar to those of Henry VIII. 

That there is nothing new under the sun, is a 
maxim the broad truth of which will be conceded 
by most men ; but when Albert Diirer goes so far 
as to introduce a tent bedstead, a commodious 
cooking-range, and an array of china candlesticks, 
surmounted by modern-shaped candles, into his 
‘Birth of the Virgin,’ the spectator is not unnatu- 
rally inclined to doubt whether the painter was 
altogether justified in his creations. 

When buttons were invented is a problem that 
very probably cannot now be solved; but it isa 

uestion whether they were used in the days of 
ieee Silvio Manaigo, however, evidently thought 
such to be the case ; for in his picture of the sale of 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites, the coat of one of the 
brothers is not only fastened, but even decorated 
by their means. Lucas van Leyden, too, was bold 
enough to = a chignon on the head of Joel, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite; and not content with 
this, he surmounted the edifice with a beautiful coal- 
scuttle bonnet of straw. Salvator Rosa is ‘another 
trespasser in the matter of head-dresses. An ex- 
quisite work by this master represents the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness ; but the whole effect is 
spoiled by the presence in the background of some 
jaunty spectators in slouch hats and flaunting 
feathers. Van Dyck himself represents one of the 
Apostles in sea-boots in his picture of ‘ The Miracu- 
lous Draught of Fishes,” which is now in the 
National Gallery ; and Paul Veronese paints some 
Italian nts in felt hats and plumes calmly 
contemplating the Adoration of the Magi. Agos- 
tino Caracci, in a picture of ‘ Tobias anointing his 
Father’s Eyes,” puts the two men in shoes; and 
N. Poussin,-in his celebrated ‘ P; of the Red 
Sea, introduces Roman armour of the time of 
the Emperors, regardless of the well-ascertained 
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fact, that the Egyptians about the days of the 
Hycsos did not indulge in metal armour at all. 
In one of Raphael’s best works, the Transfiguration 
monopolises the upper part of the canvas, while in 
the lower portion the man possessed with an evil 
spirit is being simultaneously healed ; and in a 

lemish painting of some note, several corpulent 
boors, with clay-pipes in their mouths, are gazing 
in wonder at David, who is carrying the head of 
Goliath. Indeed, the history of the Poet King is 
made a frequent medium for anachronisms ; for 
in another picture of the Death of Goliath, the 
giant wears no armour except a plumed helmet ; 
and in a third, David is hurling at his adversary a 
rough stone instead of a pebble. At his subse- 
_— triumph, according to yet another,painting, 

avid is received by Greek maidens in front of an 
Italian building surmounted by flags, while two 
pyramids in the background vainly do their best 
to lend harmony to the scene. 

Abraham has been shamefully treated by his 
illustrators. A Spanish artist represents him as 
about to shoot Isaac with a pistol ; and the patri- 
arch is almost always represented as a man of not 
more than sixty years of age at most. A very 
common anachronism is the introduction of Italian 
architecture into Eastern scenes, Claude, for in- 
stance, in his ‘Embarkation of the Queen ot Sheba,’ 
and Bono of Ferrara in his ‘Jerome in the Desert,’ 
do so; and examples might be multiplied ad infi- 
mitum. Claude, in the ‘Embarkation of Saint 
Ursula,’ also introduces ships of the type in use at 
the middle of the seventeenth century ; and Boc- 
eaccio Boccaccino, in the ‘ Procession to Calvary,’ 
fills up his background with a fine broad river 
covered with shipping, in spite of the well-known 
fact that nothing of the sort exists near Jerusalem. 
How the disciples, in Raphael’s ‘ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,’ managed to preserve their 
equilibrium in the very minute boats to which the 
artist has treated them, is a mystery; and why 
Claude should have celebrated the marriage of 
Isaac and Rebecca in front of a waterfall that 
might almost vie with that of Niagara, is a riddle 
that will probably never be solved. 

The illustrations to Newton’s Bible, which was 
published in 1771, contain some curious errors 
and anachronisms that are little known. Solomon 
is being anointed under the shadow of a _— ’ 
and the destruction of Dagon takes place in a 
building very similar in appearance to St Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. David is singing before the 
Ark from a scroll that is conveniently held in 
front of him by a winged but legless cherub ; and 
Sapphira dies in the street. In a picture repre- 
senting the death of the lying prophet, the dead 
man wears a coat and trousers ; and in another 
depicting Elijah and the priests of Baal, there is 
an altar, but no surrounding trench. Perhaps the 
most flagrant engraving in the collection is one 
of Daniel’s Dream, which introduces four great 
beasts that do not in the least answer the descrip- 
tion of them given in the text. Fortunately for 
the credit of the artists involved, all the pictures 
are anonymous; but some are known to have 
been executed by very eminent men. 

A much cherished idea with the painters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was that guitars 
and violins were in vogue at the time of our 
Saviour. Illustrations may be found in the works of 
Domenichino, Jean Belin, Cosimo Tura, and others, 


but are far too numerous to be specified. Chello 
della Puera gives us a picture of a Madonna pour- 
ing some liquid from a richly chased vessel like a 
coffee-pot ; Luigi Cigoli paints the aged Simeon 
at the Circumcision, in spectacles; and Brughel, in 
an ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ introduces an Ethi- 
opian in a surplice, booted and spurred, who is pre- 
senting a model of a comparatively modern man- 
of-war to the infant Jesus. All these instances are 
so absurd and innocent that they require no com- 
ment ; but one discovered in a Prayer-book pub- 
lished in the reign of William and Mary, is so ver. 
ludicrous, that it suggests a doubt as to whether it 
was not the work of a wag. The parable of the 
mote and the beam is the subject of the picture ; 
and from the eye of one man a huge log of wood 
is protruding, while in that of the other is a very 
fine cascade. Probably the artist was afraid to 
risk his reputation upon still water, and therefore 
felt justified in turning the moat into a torrent in 
order to let people know what he meant. Another 
picture of about the same date represents a pair 
of copper scales falling from St Paul’s eyes on his 
recovery from blindness; and it is not unlikely 
that the two curiosities owe their existence to the 
same inventive brain and cunning pencil. 

In one of the churches at Bruges is a picture 
of the legendary marriage of Christ with Saint 
Catherine of Siena. Saint Dominic, in full ca- 
nonicals, is performing the ceremony, and King 
David is complacently looking on and playing 
the harp. Carlo Maratti, in an ‘Annunciation,’ 
introduces a pair of scissors; and an unknown 
artist, representing the Impotent Man at the Pool 
of Bethesda, paints an angel with a very long 
pole vigorously stirring the waters of a very smal 
pond until they are white with foam. Pietri di 
Cortone, in a painting which is now in Paris, 
depicts with great success the meeting and recon- 
ciliation of Jacob and Laban in the mountains of 
Mesopotamia ; but the truth of the idea is rather 
hurt by the distant apparition of a church steeple. 
N. Poussin’s ‘Deluge’ with boats, and ‘Saint 
Jerome’ with an eight-day clock before him, are 
matters of history ; and the picture of the boiled 
lobsters in the sea listening to Saint Anthony of 
Padua, is scarcely less celebrated. The catalogue of 
anachronisms in painting and drawing is, in fact, 
almost endless, Nearly every old book contains 
instances, and every picture-gallery is stocked 
with amusing specimens, provided the spectator 
will only take the trouble to look for them. 


THE INDIAN CROW. 


A STRANGER arriving in India is at once introduced 
to two of the greatest curiosities of the country. 
As his vessel slowly steams up the Hooghly, and 
almost before the Custom-house officer has come 
on board, her rigging has been invaded by at least 
one kite and two or more crows, all busily over- 
hauling the deck, and scanning from aloft every 
nook and corner thereof with a keen eye to No, 1. 
Should any uncovered dish be incautiously conveyed 
from the galley to the saloon, its contents run 
a strong chance of being swooped off by a kite ; and 
any droppings of food are as certainly pounced 
upon by a crow. 

Leaving the vessel, the new arrival loses sight, 
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temporarily, of the kites; but on reaching his 
quarters, he is certain to re-encounter the crow, 
absolutely certain; wherever he subsequently 
travels, there he will find this amusing and omni- 
present bird ; and from the first, he cannot fail 
to notice, and be amused by, its audacious antics. 
On the morning after his arrival, let us imagine 
him seated in the veranda, discussing his first 
chota hdzree (literally, ‘small breakfast, a light 
and early meal universally taken in India). No 
sooner are the viands placed before him, than he 
will see two or three crows alighting on the 
veranda rails. Ignorant as yet of their tactics, he 
will quietly discuss his buttered toast, and perhaps 
introduce himself to the birds by throwing them 
little fragments thereof. Greedily devouring the 
inch, they quietly prepare to take the ell. Some- 
thing calls him away for a moment, and he re- 
turns to find the thieves retreating with his toast 
or egg; and he sits down highly amused at their 
impudence. 

Perhaps this scene occurs in his room, all the 
Venetian shutters of which are wide open. As he 
sits down to his meal, he will see a crow sitting 
on the top of the Venetian, and peering sideways 
and curiously into the room ; and should he for a 
moment leave the table, he only returns to find his 
toast and the crow gone together. 

Having thus generally introduced the Indian 
crow to our readers, let us proceed to describe his 
habits, character, and accomplishments, 

Our friend rejoices in the learned name of Corvus 
splendens, and this designation has been evidently 
applied to him in derision, or perhaps on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle. The natives only 
know him as kaw-wé (pronounced cow-wé), and 
apparently name him from his caw. He is cer- 
tainly in no way (except in genius) a shining bird, 
as will be admitted when I describe him. Take 
a rook, give him the curved beak of the raven, 
and the gray neck and eyes of the jackdaw, and 
you have a tolerable picture in size and colour of 
Corvus splendens, or, as he should be more appro- 
priately called, Corvus latro, Our friend, though 
found throughout the Bengal Presidency—I may 
say throughout India, is not generally a gregarious 
bird, like the rook ; you commonly meet him in 
families of from three to five individuals, and 
never, as a rule, at any distance from the haunts 
of men. I regret to be obliged to admit, that 
he prefers to live by plunder rather than by 
honest labour. Everything is fish that comes to 
the nets of those pillager they will plunder 
alike the stall of the bunya (dealer in grains 
and flour) or the butcher; they will gorge on 
sweetmeats or pilfer fruit; and eagerly sill ‘they 
tap the toddy pots hanging from the top of the 
rn while with still gusto they will revel 
on the white ant when it swarms into the air as a 
perfect winged insect at the commencement of the 
rains, They will plunder the nose of horses, 
remain in close attendance on the kitchen, carry 
off young chickens from the fowl-yard, devour 
strawberries and tomatos, await the daily shakings 
of the tablecloth, or carry off a greasy duster, and, 


in short, be in constant readiness to carry off any- 
thing and everything. 

They generally get the first pickings of carrion, 
and are always to be seen in the company of 
vultures when engaged in their sanatory opera- 
tions. I have seen a crow deliberately sit on the 
back of a gorging vulture, and try to pull out of 
his beak a choice bit of carrion, the ne being 

uite at the mercy of his agile tormentor. Frogs, 
the young of birds (except of their own kind, for 
‘there is honour among thieves’), mice, weak rats, 
and small and helpless creatures generally, espe- 
cially the young of the squirrel, are eagerly carried 
off and devoured. 

They are very fond of the cattle-tick, and in 
search of this pest you will see a crow deliberately 
climbing up a cow’s tail, and carefully examining 
its root and neighbourhood for any hiding tick. 
Cattle generally value this partiality ; and I have 
actually seen a cow lift its tail, as if to help the 
crow in its ascent. The neck and ears of oxen 
and buffaloes are also carefully examined for ticks. 

Though possessed of such a bad character, the 
crow is universally tolerated as a comic pest, amus- 
ing alike to native and European. 

A thief so accomplished must necessarily be 
wary and vigilant, and this quality is the only 
recommendation we can adduce on be of our 
friend. You may as reasonably hope to catch a 
weasel asleep, as to find a crow with his weather- 
eye closed ; and this habitual wariness, even at 
night, often gives the alarm of danger. As the 
cackle of geese once saved the Roman Capitol from 
the thieving Gauls, so the cawing of crows has 
repeatedly given warning of the prowling thief or 

lar. Crows will always announce the presence 
of, and try to mob any animal that goes abroad at 
unseasonable hours ; thus they will mob the tiger 
or jackal, the owl or bat; and they invariably 
make an immense commotion on the appearance 
of a snake. 

As a further illustration of the wariness of the 
crow, I may mention his thorough knowledge and 
immense fear of a gun. A crow will worry you in 
one of the many ways familiar to the tribe, and 
you will try to get rid of him by shouting and 
gesticulation. He will hop away a few paces, or fly 
a few yards, and then stop and look at you from 
both sides of his head. But point a gun at him, 
or even raise a stick to your shoulder, and he will 
at once fly in dismay, looking behind him all the 
time. This fear of a pointed stick seems to prevail 
with crows everywhere. But whence originated 
this mortal fear of a gun or stick? Believers in the 
theory would adduce it as an illustration of develop- 
ment, due, perhaps, to the presence of gun-using 
nee eee in the country; but then the crow at 
Dan the gun or raised stick just as much as 
the crow at Beersheba, and it is quite possible that 
neither ever before saw a gun; and it is certain 
that there are thousands upon thousands of crows 
which have never seen, heard, or even dreamt of a 
gun, though equally certain that each one would 
exhibit the same dismay on seeing one. 

As an offshoot of this wariness, let me notice 
the extraordinary confidence of the crow. I have 
frequently seen my little son run out toa collection 
of strange crows with some food in his hand ;_they 
would receive him in their midst, take the food 
scattered, and even try to rob him of it; but 
they would never allow me to be so familiar with 
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them, but would retire at once to a respectful 
distance. How was this? They confided in the 
young child, but dreaded the father, both absolute 
strangers to them. Reason was clearly here at 
work: they knew that the child was more artless 
than the man, and confided in him accordingly. 

I have alluded to the teasing and worrying 
propensities of the crow; let me adduce some 
instances, which every Indian reader will endorse. 
During the hot weather, it is a common practice 
to sleep out of doors, and thus endeavour to secure 
the sleep denied in the stifling room. Towards 
the small-hours, the air generally cools a little, 
and sleep then steals over the tossing and weary 
frame, and daybreak finds you fast asleep: then 
it is that a crow will alight as near as possible, 
and awake you by his cawing ; or if your bed is 
under a tree, he will rouse you by cawing, or 
by dropping twigs or other materials upon you. 
What is the use of shouting or throwing your 
slippers at him, in hopes of scaring him away? 
The mischief is done, and sleep has departed, and 
so has the crow, thoroughly satisfied with his 
cruel mischief. 

A large astronomical telescope stood in the 
veranda of my study, in full view of my writing- 
table ; now why should a icular crow delight 
in perching upon the tube of the instrument, 
cawing all the time, to distract me from my work? 
Why should he do this daily, and only cease when 
I rested an empty gun against the tripod? He had 
nothing to gain but the mere delight of teasing 
me. Perhaps a corvine apologist may say he was 
astronomically disposed, and wished me to tell 
him something about the starry wonders; but I 
scout this idea. 

I have thus alluded at some length to the 
wariness and mischievous propensities of the 
crow ; let me now adduce a good quality, notwith- 
standing his otherwise filthy habits and tastes. 
He is a very clean bird, and never goes without 
his daily bath, for which, if possible, he prefers 
running water. Crows are very fond of bathing 
in irrigation rills, and often vex the gardener by 
destroying them in the exuberance of their an- 
tics, They flock in crowds to a shallow river-side, 
and then afford a most lively spectacle. I have 
stated that crows are generally not gregarious, like 
the rook, and I will now illustrate the exceptions 
to the rule. In addition to their bathing assem- 
blages, they have remarkable parliaments, which 
I have frequently watched in the distance with 
great amusement, These are always held in quiet 
out-of-the-way places, and always on the ground 
and to them flock the brotherhood from ali 
quarters. The proceedings are absolutely silent, 
and seem mainly to consist in small knots of indi- 
viduals graces before one bird: they 
will hop round him in various attitudes, look at 
him first with one eye, then with the other ; and all 
the while the central individual will be supremely 
indifferent to their attentions, Perhaps the pro- 
ceedings will be varied by a disconcerted crow 
hopping to another group, there to exhibit his or 
her charms, This silent session will be main- 
tained for an hour, and then suddenly break up 
with loud cawing ; just as if the crows were being 
released from a disagreeable duty, and were 
rejoicing in their escape. 


are for: they are not amatory, for they occur as 


often before as after the breeding season ; and they 
are not judicial, for they are absolutely silent, and 
no results follow. 

Crows are rious im the hour of danger: 
let one of their number be injured, and all the 
crows in the neighbourhood will flock to the spot, 
to help or sympathise, and evince their in- 
terest by loud caws. This peculiarity often gives 
occasion to a cruel joke at their expense; after 
some manceuvring, a crow will be shot, and 
instantly his brethren, now unmindful of the gun, 
will flock to the rescue, wheeling around with 
loud cries; and so solicitous are they, that two, 
and even three barrels may be discharged into 
their midst with fatal effect ; and only then will 
they vociferously adjourn to the nearest tree, and 
thence pour out their torrents of corvine abuse. 
A milder joke consists in capturing a crow, and 
releasing him with a coloured rag tied to his leg. 
As usual, his brethren have assembled in angry 
numbers ; but he is in no hurry to rejoin them ; 
glad to escape at any price, he bolts away in the 
nearest direction, and perhaps one or two give 
chase, to ascertain all particulars ; but there is no 
falling upon and smiting the liberated captive, 
who soon returns, rag and all, to his original 
haunts. The natives are very fond of running a 
feather through the nostrils of the crow, or string- 
ing a cowry (a small shell, current as money) 
through them, and I have even once caught a crow 
on to whose neck a cervical vertebra of a camel 
had been forced. In each case the individual gets 
accustomed to the ornament, and his friends do 
not exclude him from their society. As regards 
the crow with the bony necktie, I had to break the 
ring with some force before I could liberate the 
animal ; and then he departed rejoicing. 

The crow is not gregarious in building ; each 
pair builds apart, and pays but little attention to 
the structure or locality of the nest. Trees of all 
kinds are equally handy, and the proximity of 
dwellings is not objected to. Building operations 
are carried on soberly and noiselessly during the 
latter half of February and the whole of h, 
and the labours of incubation are mutually shared. 
I have ascertained as an undoubted fact, that 
crows, while incubating, leave their nests largely 
during the day ; that is, they-perch outside, keep- 
ing watch, but at night they sit closely. Thesame 
remark applies to sparrows, minas, and kites; and 
in corroboration of this, I will mention a singular 
fact. On one occasion I made a collection of eggs; 
and one day some crows’ and minas’ eggs were 
brought from a distance, and rather roughly, all 
huddled together in an earthen pot. They were 
placed in a drawer until I had leisure to blow 
them ; but professional engagements caused me 
to overlook them. On the third day I heard 
mysterious sounds in the drawer, and on opening 
it found a young crow and mina chirping pite- 
ously. I tried hard to rear these strangely hatched 
birds, but both died. When the young—generally 
three or four—are hatched, the parents are inde- 
fatigable in their feeding attentions, and neces- 
sarily so, for more voracious nestlings can hardly 
be met with. Long after they have left the nest, 
you will meet a family, say on the high-road, 
the parents busily analysing any chance food, 
and the young birds clustering round them 
with fla ping wings and gaping beaks, crying 
loudly for choice titbits, which are continually 
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being dropped into their mouths by their faithful 
parents. e enemy of crows during incubation 
is the koél, or Indian cuckoo, which chooses the 
nest of the crow for his nefarious purposes, as the 
European cuckoo generally does that of the hedge- 
sparrow. Consequently, the koél is invariably 
mobbed by crows whenever they come across it, 
although the imposed upon and bereaved parents 
nourish the changeling most affectionately. As the 
koél is smaller than the crow, its young one does 
not eject more than one or two young crows from 
the nest. It screams wildly while pursued by the 
crows, as if fully conscious of the punishment it 
deserves. 

Crows are not at all amusing in captivity, 
and unlike their English congeners—the magpie, 
raven, and jackdaw—seem to lose all their cun- 
ning and knavery. I tamed one once; but the 
only faculty he exhibited was insatiable hunger 
combined with imbecility ; the other crows seemed 
to despise him, emmy = he flapped his wings 
imploringly to them; but they always helped 
themselves unresistingly to his food. 

Let me now record some corvine anecdotes 
which came under my own observation. I was 
enjoying chota hazree with some friends on the 
chabootra (a masonry platform) just outside the 
veranda of their house, and a plated -stand 
was on the table. All this while, and unknown 
to us, a crow had been watching us from a closely 
adjoining tree ; we had occasion to go indoors for 
a few moments, and on returning, found an egg 
and itscup missing. On inquiring, the khidmatgar 
(table attendant) said : ‘ Kawa lé giya’—A crow has 
taken it away. (Natives always ascribe break- 

and pilferings to crows, as English servants 
do to cats.) Hardly crediting this, we were 
discussing the probability ; when lo! the plated 
-cup came rattling down the tree; and the 
emptied egg-shell soon followed; and then friend 
crow slunk away abashed, as if detected. He 
enjoyed his egg all the same. On another occa- 
sion, an English dog of mine was enjoying a bone 
out in the open, and in close attendance were two 
crows, who made several futile attempts to pilfer 
the bone. At last, after a distinct consultation, 
one crow hopped off with dejected mien, and then, 
unconcernedly, approached the dog from behind, 
Suddenly he seized him by the tail; and the dog 
at once viciously snapped backwards, to avenge 
the insult. In a moment, the crow in front flew 
off with the bone, followed by its able ally ; and 
so, like Mother Hubbard's disappointed pet, ‘the 
poor dog had none.’ 

Here is an instance of how a crow was once 
outwitted. One day a young fish-alligator (gavidl), 
about four feet long, was brought to me; and I 
directed it to be placed in a small tank fairly 
stocked with fish. He evidently ar tg himself ; 
and in a month I was told that the tank was 
fishless. een | after, the hungry alligator was 
seen to seize and devour a paddy-bird (one of the 
egrets), which came to fish for frogs; and two 
days after, mirabile dictu! an unlucky crow which 
came to drink was seized and devoured, After 
this feat the alligator remained dinnerless for some 
days ; but fortunately for it, the rains set in, the 
tank overflowed, and our saurian friend floated 
away to the a. 

I must conclude this account by describing the 


amusing pastime of crow-hawking with a bird 


not much r than the sparrow-hawk. As it 
is not allowed to kill, the crow is either cap- 
tured or allowed to escape, none the worse for the 
encounter. On this occasion it was beautiful to 
observe the birds trying to outwit each other ; 
the crow, never losing its presence of mind, dodged 
and counter-dodged the hawk, but without avail ; 
and after an exciting aérial combat, it was borne 
to the ground, but only to renew the fight with 
‘beak and claw’ until separated by an attendant, 
True to its salt, a brother crow came cawing on 
to the scene, to see what the hubbub was about 
(we were on a bare plain, miles away from the 
station), when it in turn was flown at by the hawk 
with the same amusing result. 

Much more might be written about the Indian 


crow ; but I think I have sufficiently shewn that. 


it is one of the most amusing, most knowing, and 
most knavish birds in existence, 


SONGS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 

This popular English song was written by Henry Carey, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. The air to 
which it was sung by INCLEDON and other famed vocalists 
was that of a much older ballad, The Country Lass, now 
little known, but lately presented with some alterations 
in these pages. The following are select verses from the 
original song of Saily in our Alley, with a new concluding 
verse 

Or all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none like pretty Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And lives in our alley. 

There’s ne’er a lady in the land 
That’s half so sweet as Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And lives in our alley. 


Of all the days are in the week, 
I dearly love but one day, 
And that’s the day that comes between 
A Saturday and Monday ; 
For then I’m drest in all my best, 
To walk abroad with Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And lives in our alley. 


When Christmas comes about again, 
Oh ! then I shall have money ; 

I'll hoard it up, and box and all, 
To give unto my honey ; 

I would it were ten thousand pounds, 
Id give it all to Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And lives in our alley. 


And when my ’prenticeship is o’er, 
Ill fondly marry Sally, 
For then she’s promised to be mine, 
And with me quit the alley. 
A joyous home of peace and love 
Awaits my pretty Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And lives in our alley Ww. ©. 
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